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HISTORY OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

III 

THE NEW DEPARTMENT 

During the interval between the inauguration of the President and 
the formation of the Executive Departments, the old Departments 
performed such executive duties as were indispensable. On July 
11, 1789, for example, " by the hands of Mr. Jay," Washington sent 
to the Senate for ratification a consular convention with France. 
On July 22 the Senate — 

Resolved, that the Secretary of Foreign Affairs under the former Con- 
gress be requested to peruse the said convention and to give his opinion 
how far he conceives the faith of the United States to be engaged, either 
by former agreed stipulations or negotiations entered into by our minister 
at the court of Versailles, to ratify in its present sense or form the con- 
vention now referred to the Senate. 

Jay reported July 25, as " The Secretary of the United States for 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, under the former Congress." 1 

Even as late as October 3, 1789, Diego de Gardoqui, charged with 
negotiations for Spain, wrote to Jay : " Observing that you continue 
to exercise occasionally the office of Secretary of State," he announced 
that he would leave Don Joseph de Viar in charge of negotiations 
while he should be absent. 

Jay replied October 7, 1789, that he would receive Mr. de Viar — 

Circumstances having rendered it necessary that I should continue, 
though not officially, to superintend the Department of Foreign Affairs 
until relieved by a successor. 2 

On May 7, 1789, Jay submitted the estimates for the " Office of 
Foreign Affairs " to the " Commissioners of the Treasury." The 
" establishment of the office " was as follows : 

i American State Papers, Foreign Affairs, 1, 89. 
2 Dept. of State MSS., American Letters, Vol. IV. 
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John Jay, Secretary of the United States for the Department of foreign 

Affairs 3500 

Henry Remsen Junr Under Secretary in the office for foreign affairs 800 

George Taylor Junr ....', ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Jacob Blackwell 1 

John Pintard, Interpreter of the f rench language 250 

Abraham Okie, Doorkeeper and Messenger 160 

Contingent Expences of the Office. 

These expences are somewhat uncertain. The amount of them from 24th 
May 1788 to 7th May 1789, including the allowance to the In- 
terpreters of the Spanish, German and Dutch languages who receive 
at the rate of 2» per hundred words for translating is about 150 

Office rent 200 



Dollars 5950 
Foreign Ministers, &c, <&c. 

The Honbl Thomas Jefferson, Esqr Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court 

of France 9000 

William Short Esqr private Secretary to Mr. Jefferson 300 Louis d'ors 

a year 
The Honble William Carmichael Esqr Charge des Affaires at the Court 

of Madrid 

Qu. is Mr Carmichael's salary to be regulated by the Act of Congress of 

4th October 1779, or by that of 11th May 1784? 

Thomas Barclay Esq' Consul General for France now in America 1000 

Charles W. F. Dumas at the Hague 1300 

Contingent Expences. 

Postage and Couriers have been uniformly charged and some other articles, 
and in a certain instance House Rent has also been charged, but not yet decided 
upon. The accounts are at the Treasury, and their amount in ordinary will 
furnish a Rule for estimating these contingent expences.s 

Until there was a Secretary of State letters to the President on 
such subjects as belonged to the State Department were sent by the 
President's secretary to Roger Alden : 

United States January 12, 1790. 
Sir, 

I am directed by the President of the United States to transmit here- 
with to you, to be lodged in the office of State with other public papers 
under your care, and to be delivered to the Secretary of State whenever he 
may enter upon the duties of his office, the Form of the adoption and 

3 Dept. of State MSS., American Letters, Vol. IV. 
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ratification of the constitution of the United States by the State of North 
Carolina, which has been officially communicated to him by the President 
of the Convention of said State ; and likewise a letter which accompanied 
the above form of ^Ratification from Samuel Johnston President of the 
Convention of the State of North Carolina to the President of the United 
States. 

Tobias Lear, 
Eogee Alden, Esquire. 4 8. P. U. 8. 

When the Senate called on Jay for an opinion with reference to the 

consular convention Avith France, it was merely following the habit 

of the old Congress, which on such an occasion would have called 

upon the Secretary of Foreign Affairs. It should properly have 

addressed the President, who, in accordance with the new order of 

things, was completely responsible for the conduct of the foreign 

relations of the United States. The Senate itself recognized early 

that it had no direct participation in these affairs, as the following 

letters show: 

United States December 8, 1790. 
The Secretary op State. 

Sir, 

In obedience to the command of the President of the United States, I 
have the honor to transmit herewith sundry communications of the pro- 
ceedings of Government in the Western Territory from January to July 
1790, made by the Secretary of the said territory to the President of the 
United States, upon which the President requests your opinion as to 
what should be done respecting them. 

I have likewise the honor to transmit, by the President's order, a letter 
and packet from the President of the national Assembly of Prance 
directed to the President and members of the American Congress; this 
direction prevented the President from opening them when they came to 
his hands — and he yesterday caused them to be delivered to the Vice- 
President that they might be opened by the Senate — The Vice-Presi- 
dent returned them unopened with an opinion of the Senate that they 
might be opened with more propriety by the President of the United 
States, and a request that he would do it, and communicate to Congress 
such parts of them as in his opinion might be proper to be laid before the 
Legislature. 

The President therefore requests that you would become acquainted 
with their contents and inform what (if any) should be laid before Con- 
gress. Another letter from the National Assembly addressed particularly 
to the President is inclosed herewith for your perusal. The President 
has the translation of this letter. " Tobias Lear, 

8. P. U. 8. 
4 Washington Papers, Eecord Book, Vol. 20. 
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Jefferson replied: 

Department of State, 

December 9, 1790. 
The President of the United States, 

Sir, 

I have now the honor to return you the letter from the President of 
the Assembly of Eepresentatives of the Community of Paris to the Presi- 
dent and Members of Congress, which you had received from the Presi- 
dent of the Senate with the opinion of that house, that it should be opened 
by you, and their request that you would communicate to Congress such 
parts of it as in your opinion might be proper to be laid before the legis- 
lature. 

The subject of it is the death of the late Dr. Franklin — it conveys 
expressions from that respectable city to the Legislature of the United 
States of the part they take in that loss, and information that they had 
ordered a solemn and public oration for the transmission of his virtues 
and talents to posterity, copies of which, for the members of Congress, 
accompany this letter : and it is on the whole an evidence of their marked 
respect and friendship towards these United States. 

I am of opinion their letter should be communicated to Congress, who 
will take such notice of this friendly advance, as their wisdom shall con- 
ceive to be proper. 

Th. Jefferson. 5 

Under the new Government the Secretary of the Treasury was 
made directly accountable to Congress in certain financial matters; 
beyond this the heads of Departments were wholly subordinate to the 
President, and had no powers independent of him. The act creating 
the Department of Foreign Affairs said the Secretary must perform 
" such duties as shall, from time to time, be enjoined or intrusted 
to him by the President of the United States, agreeable to the Con- 
stitution." The act creating the Department of State said he was 
to receive from the President bills, orders, and resolutions of Con- 
gress ; must keep the seal of the United States and affix it to the com- 
missions of civil officers appointed by the President, but must not 
affix it to any commission until it had been signed by the President, 
" nor to any other instrument without the special warrant of the 
President therefor." The President must even approve the device 
of the seal to be made for the Department. 

5 Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 20. See also Writings of Jefferson 
(Ford), V, 258. 
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As the bill providing for the Department of Foreign Affairs passed 
the House, the Secretary could not even appoint his Chief Clerk, 
except with the approval of the President; but the Senate modified 
this provision and left this appointment wholly with the Secretary. 
The Chief Clerk was to have temporary charge of the Department, if 
a vacancy occurred in the Secretaryship; but this provision was 
improved in 1792 by authorizing the President to name the tem- 
porary head of the Department. 

That in case of the death, absence from the seat of government, or sick- 
ness, of the Secretary of State, Secretary of the treasury, or of the secre- 
tary of the war department, or of any officer of either of said departments, 
whose appointment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot per- 
form the duties of their said respective offices, it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States, in case he shall think it necessary, to 
authorize any person or persons, at his discretion, to perform the duties of 
the said respective offices until a successor be appointed, or until such 
absence, or inability by sickness shall cease. (Approved May 8, 1792.) 

This was, in its turn, modified in 1795. 

That in case of vacancy in the office of Secretary of State, Secretary of 
the Treasury, or of the Secretary of the department of War, or of any 
officer of either of the said departments, whose appointment is not in the 
head thereof, whereby they cannot perform the duties of their said re- 
spective offices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, 
in case he shall think it necessary, to authorize any person or persons, at 
his discretion, to perform the duties of the said respective offices, until a 
successor be appointed or such vacancy be filled : Provided, That no one 
vacancy shall be supplied, in manner aforesaid, for a longer term than six 
months. (Approved, February 13, 1795.) 

The President deposited in the several departments all official let- 
ters which came to him. Jefferson, after he became President, 
described the system in a letter to the Secretary of State : 

Washington Bee. 29. 1801. 
Sie 

Having no confidence that the office of the private secretary of the 
President of the US. will ever be a regular & safe deposit for public 
papers or that due attention will ever be paid on their transmission from 
one Secretary or President to another, I have, since I have been in office, 
sent every paper, which I deem merely public, & coming to my hands, to 
be deposited in one of the offices of the heads of departments ; so that I 
shall never add a single paper to those now constituting the records of the 
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President's office; nor, should any accident happen to me, will there be 
any papers in my possession which ought to go into any public office. I 
make the selection regularly as I go along, retaining in my own posses- 
sion only my private papers, or such as, relating to public subjects, were 
meant still to be personally confidential for myself. Mr. Meredith the 
late treasurer, in obediance to the law which directs the Treasurer's 
accounts to be transmitted to & remain with the President, having trans- 
mitted his accounts, 1 send them to you to be deposited for safe keeping 
in the Domestic branch of the office of the Secretary of State, which I 
suppose to be the proper one. Accept assurances of my affectionate 
esteem & high respect. 

Th.: Jefferson 
The Secretary of State. 6 

Washington made the Department of State the repository of letters 
to him which often related to business under other Departments, and 
referred to it all the applications for office he received. 7 The follow- 
ing is an example of the communications sent from the President's 
office: 

The Secretary of State. 

United States 20 Jan: 1792 

By the President's command Tob s Lear has the honor to transmit to 
the Secretary of State the enclosed Letter from Governor Lee, with a 
Eeport of a Committee of the General Assembly of Virginia, and a Keso- 
lution of that Body respecting certain bounty Lands granted by that 
State to the Officers & Soldiers of the Virginia Line. 

The President requests the Secretary of State to take this matter into 
consideration and report to him thereon. 

Tobias Lear, 

S. P. U. S. s 

As soon as he had organized his administration Washington made 
an executive council from the heads of the three Departments and the 
Attorney-General, who had no Department; and when he desired a 
question submitted to them and could not himself be present at their 
meeting he directed that they meet at the office of the Secretary of 
State. Lear wrote to Jefferson in 1793 : 

e Dept. of State MSS., Miscl. Letters. 

'See the Department's publication (1901), Calendar of Applications and 
Recommendations for Office during the Presidency of George Washington. 
8 Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 21. 
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By the President's command T. Lear has the honor to return to the 
Secretary of State the draught & copies of letters which he sent to the 
President this day, — and to inform the Secretary, that the President is 
so much indisposed that he does not believe he shall be able to meet the 
Gentlemen at his House tomorrow (the President having had a high 
fever upon him for 2 or 3 days past, & it still continuing unabated) . he 
therefore requests the attendance of the Heads of the other Departments 
& the Attorney General at his office tomorrow — and lay before them for 
their consideration & opinion such matters as he would have wished to 
have brought to their view if they had met at the President's — & let the 
President know the result of their deliberations. 

The President likewise directs T. Lear to send to the Secretary of 
State the opinions of the Gentlemen, expressed at their last meeting on 
the subject of Indian affairs in Georgia, for their signature to-morrow; 
& to have the blank which is left therein to limit the time of the service 
of the troops filled up. — 

Also a note from the Attorney General relative to certain communica- 
tions from Baltimore — which the President thinks would be best to lay 
before the Gentlemen. 

Tobias Leae 

8. P. U. 8. 
31st May, 1793 9 

When Washington left for his Southern tour in 1791 he notified 
the members of his Cabinet of his itinerary, in order that they might 
be able to reach him with official communications. They met during 
bis absence and considered public business. The Vice-President pre- 
sided and the Secretary of State sent reports of the meetings and of 
such conclusions as had been reached. 

Under date of April 17, 1791, Jefferson wrote to the President: 

I had the honor of addressing you on the 2 nd which I supposed would 
find you at Eichmond, and again on the 10 th which I thought would 
overtake you at Wilmington, the present will probably find you at 
Charleston. 

According to what I mentioned in my letter of the 10 th the Vice 
President, Secretaries of the Treasury and War and myself met on the 
ll tb . Colonel Hamilton presented a letter from Mr. Short in which he 
mentioned that the month of Feb y being one of the periodical months in 
Amsterdam when from the receipt of interest and refunding of capitals 
there is much money coming in there, and free to be disposed of, he had 
put off the opening of his loan till then, that it might fill the more 
rapidly, a circumstance which would excite the presumption of our credit 

s Washington Papers, Becord Book, Vol. 21. 
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— that he had every leason to hope it would be filled before it would be 
possible for him, after his then communication of the conditions, to 
receive your approbation of them and orders to open a second; which 
however he awaited, according to his instructions, but he pressed the 
expediting the order, that the stoppage of the current in our favor might 
be as short as possible. We saw that if under present circumstances, 
your orders should be awaited, it would add a month to the delay, and we 
were satisfied, were you present, you would approve the conditions and 
order a second loan to be opened — we unanimously therefore advised an 
immediate order on the condition the terms of the second loan should 
not be worse than those of the first. — General Knox expressed an appre- 
hension that the 6 nations might be induced to join our enemies 



He wrote on May 1, 1791 : 

* * * I write to day indeed merely as the "Watchman cries, to 
prove himself awake, and that all is well, for the last week has scarcely 
furnished anything foreign or domestic worthy of your notice * * * " 

The Secretary of State was the agency for transmitting all com- 
missions to officers appointed by the President other than military 
officers, who were under the jurisdiction of the War Department, the 
form being as follows : 

To Euptrs Putnam, Esquire. 

New Yoek April 7 th 1790. 

Sir 

The President of bhe United States desiring to avail the public of your 
services as one of the Judges in and over the Territory of the United 
States North West of the Ohio, I now have the honor of enclosing you 
the commission, and of expressing to you the sentiments of perfect esteem 
with which I am, &c u> 

Jefferson consulted his Chief constantly. The following is an 
example of the notes sent : 

Mr. Jefferson has the honour of enclosing for the perusal of the Presi- 
dent, rough draughts of the letters he supposes it proper to send to the 
court of Prance on the present occasion. He will have that of waiting 
on him in person immediately to make any changes in them the President 

io Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 20. The full letter may be seen 
in The Writings of Jefferson (Ford), V, 320. 
ii Ibid. 
12 Dept of State MSS., American Letters, Vol. IV. 
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■will be so good as to direct, and to communicate to him two letters just 
received from Mr Short. 

April 5. 1790. a quarter before one. 13 

Little of the business of the Department, even of a routine char- 
acter, was transacted without the President's sanction. 

In a letter dated June 12, 1815, to the Secretary of the Navy, 

President Madison stated what were the relations of the head of a 

Department to the President. 

By the structure of the several Executive Departments, and by the 
practice under them, the Secretary of the Navy, like the other Secretaries, 
is the regular organ of the President for the business belonging to his 
Department ; and with the exception of cases in which independent pow- 
ers are specially vested in him by law, his official acts derive their author- 
ity from, or, in other words, carry with them, the authority of the Execu- 
tive of the United States. Should a head of a Department at any time 
violate the intentions of the Executive, it is a question between him and 
the Executive. In all cases where the contrary does not appear, he is 
understood to speak and to act with the Executive sanction, or, in other 
words, the Executive is presumed to speak and to act through him. 1 * 

The Secretary of State, as the custodian of the seal of the United 
States and the agency for the promulgation of the laws, occupied a 
position of higher dignity than attached to the head of any other 
Department, and a closer relationship to the Chief Executive. His 
domestic functions were intended to be extensive. "At least," wrote 
Washington to Jefferson, " it was the opinion of Congress, that, after 
the division of all the business of a domestic nature between the 
Departments of the treasury, war, and state, those which would be 
comprehended in the latter might be performed by the same person, 
who should have the charge of conducting the department of foreign 
affairs." 1B Jefferson described the Department as embracing " the 
whole domestic administration (war and finance excepted)." 16 

In many cases the President was obliged to decide to what Depart- 
ment certain duties belonged. Post-office affairs, for example, Jeffer- 
son had supposed would fall under his general supervision. He 
wrote to Timothy Pickering, the Postmaster-General : 

is Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 21. 
J* Madison MSS., Library of Congress. 
"Writings (W. C. Ford), V, 139. 
is Writings (P. L. Ford), II, 468. 
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Philadelphia March 28. 1792. Wednesday morning. 
Sib 

The President has desired me to confer with you on the proposition I 
made the other day, of endeavoring to move the posts at the rate of 100 
miles a day. It is believed to be practicable here, because it is practized 
in every other country : the difference of expense, alone, appeared to pro- 
duce doubts with you on the subject. If you have no engagement for 
dinner to day, and will do me the favor to come and dine with me, we 
will be entirely alone, and it will give us time to go over the matter and 
weigh it thoroughly. I will in that case ask the favor of you to furnish 
yourself with such notes as may ascertain the present expense of the 
posts, for one day in the week to Boston, and Richmond, and enable us 
to calculate the savings which may be made by availing ourselves of the 
Stages. Be pleased to observe that the stages travel all the day: there 
seems nothing necessary for us then but to hand the mail along through 
the night till it may fall in with another stage the next day, if motives 
of economy should oblige us to be thus attentive to small savings. If a 
little latitude of expense can be allowed, I should be for only using the 
Stages the first day, and then have our own riders. I am anxious that 
the thing should be begun by way of experiment for a short distance, 
because I believe it will so increase the income of the post office, as to 
show we may go through with it. I shall hope to see you at three o'clock. 
I am with great esteem Sir &c." 

Washington, however, thought that the post-office properly belonged 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department The mint, on 
the other hand, he placed under the State Department. He wrote to 
Jefferson October 20, 1792 : 

The post office (as a branch of Eevenue) was annexed to the Treasury 
in the time of Mr. [Samuel] Osgood [Postmaster-General] ; & when 
Col Pickering was appointed thereto, he was informed, as appears by my 
letter to him dated the 29 day of August 1791, that he was to consider it 
in that light. If from relationship, or usage in similar cases (for I have 
made no inquiry into the matter, having been closely employed since you 
mentioned the thing to me in reading papers from the War Office) the 
mint does not appertain to the Department of the Treasury, I am more 
inclined to add it to that of state, than to multiply the duties of the 
other. 18 

Accordingly, the Secretary of State managed the affairs of the 
mint. December 18, 1792, he wrote : 

1' Dept. of State MSS., American Letters, Vol. IV. 
is Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 21. 
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The President of the United States. 

Th. Jefferson has the honor to send the President 2 cents made on 
Voight's plan, by putting a silver plug worth % of a cent, into a copper 
worth 14 °f a een t- Mr. Rittenhouse is about to make a few by mixing 
the same plug by fusion with the same quantity of Copper, he will then 
make of copper alone of the same size, and lastly he will make the real 
cent as ordered by Congress, four times as big. Specimens of these 
several ways of making the cent will be delivered to the Committee of 
Congress now having the subject before them. 19 

When Jefferson entered upon his duties he found two officers of 
equal rank in charge of the Department's affairs. Henry Remson, 
Jr., had been elected Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs March 2, 

1784, and was given charge of the papers of the Department of For- 
eign Affairs when the new Government was formed. Roger Alden 
was elected Deputy Secretary of Congress under Charles Thomson in 

1785, and was directed by Washington, when he became President, 
to take custody of the great seal and other papers of Congress not 
connected with foreign affairs, finance, or war. Although the law 
provided for one Chief Clerk, Jefferson determined to leave Remson 
and Alden in equal rank in the new Department. 

When I arrived here [he wrote to Benjamin Smith Barton August 12, 
1790], I found Mr. Alden at the head of the home office and Mr. Bemson 
at that of the foreign office. Neither could descend to a secondary 
appointment, & yet they were each so well acquainted with their re- 
spective departments & the papers in them, that it was extremely desirable 
to keep both. On this ground, of their peculiar familiarity with the 
papers & proceedings of their respective offices, which made them neces- 
sary to me as indexes, I asked permission to appoint two chief clerks. 
* * * One of them [Alden] chusing afterwards to engage in another 
line I could do nothing less, in return to the complaisance of the legisla- 
ture, than declare that as the ground on which alone they were induced 
to allow the second office, was now removed, I considered the office as at 
an end, and that the arrangement should return to the order desired by 
the legislature. 20 

The act of June 4, 1790, gave the authority to employ two princi- 
pal clerks each at a salary of $800 per annum. On July 25, 1790, 
Alden resigned to enter private life, being dissatisfied with the com- 

19 Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 21. 
20 Writings (Ford), V, 223. 
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pensation of his office, 21 and Bemsen then became the Chief Clerk, 
occupying that position until 1792, when he resigned to become the 
first teller of the new United States Bank, and his place was taken by 
George Taylor, of New York, who was promoted from a clerkship in 
the Department. 

The form of appointment was : 

Department of State to wit. 

George Taylor, heretofore a clerk in the office of the Secretary of State, 
is hereby appointed a chief clerk thereof in the room of Henry Remsen 
resigned. Given under my hand this first day of April, 1792. 

Th: Jefferson. 22 

June 17, 1790, Jefferson sent the Secretary of the Treasury an 

estimate of the probable expenses of the Department for one year 

from April 1 last: 

dollars 

The Secretary of State, his salary 3500 

1st The Home Office 

One Clerk a 800 dollrs and one do a 500 doll"" 1300 

Office Keeper and Messenger 200 

Stationary 110 

Firewood 50 

Newspapers from the different States, suppose 15 a 4 dollars 60 

A collection of the Laws of the States to be begun, suppose 200 

Drenan's account of 178'J, August 19th going express 6 dolrs 

Maxwell's Do 10 16 

1836 

2d The Foreign Office 

One Clerk a 800 dollrs two Do a 500 dollra each 1800 

The f rench interpreter 250 

Office-Keeper and Messenger 200 

2i In 1822 Alden applied for an office from President Monroe, his personal 
friend. He stated that he had served in the Revolution in 1777 as aide to 
General Benedict Arnold; was afterwards a major in the brigade of General 
Huntington; served under Washington, and in 1780 was selected by him as an 
aide, but recommended Colonel Humphreys in his place. His last military 
service was as aide to General Parsons, and he resigned in February, 1781. 
Afterwards he studied law under Samuel Johnson of Connecticut; was appointed 
Deputy Secretary of Congress in 1785 and continued in that office until he became 
a principal clerk in the Department of State. (D. of S. MSS., Applic. for Office.) 

22 Dept. of State MSS., American Letters, Vol. IV. 
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Rent of the Office 200 

Stationary &c 75 

Firewood 50 

Gazettes from abroad, and do to be sent abroad 25 

Contingencies 25 



New York, June 16th 1790 2625 



23 7961 



December 11, 1790, he made the estimates for the ensuing year as 
$8008.50, having combined the home office and foreign affairs. He 
had one chief clerk at $800 per annum ; three clerks at $500 each ; 
" clerk for foreign languages," $250 ; " office rent at Philadelphia 
$187.50, Ditto at New York, supposing the house there not to be let, 
or if let, the Rent not recovered for the office is responsible, 150." 2i 

One of the clerks, the French translator, it will be observed, 
received only $250 per annum, but it was not intended that he should 
devote his whole time to his official duties, as his colleagues did. 
Other translators were employed for other languages. Isaac Pinto, 
who was appointed interpreter of the Spanish language November 24, 
1786, continued to serve for several years and complained in a letter 
dated November 13, 1789, that in three years his entire compensation 
had amounted to only £8.12.4. 25 

To the post of French translator Philip Freneau, " the poet of the 
Revolution," was appointed August 16, 1791, and while he held it he 
edited the National Gazette, a newspaper started at the instigation of 
Jefferson and his friends and the organ of their party. 

The clerks were paid out of a general fund, no specific appropria- 
tion being made until the act of December 23, 1791, named as the 
whole amount for the ensuing year for the Secretary and officers 
$6,300. 

The appropriation was meant to include the whole force of the 
Department, except messengers or laborers, although it spoke of the 
Secretary " and officers " and did not specify clerks. An act passed 

23 Dept. of State MSS., American Letters, Vol. IV. 

24 Dept. of State MSS., American Letters, Vol. IV. 

25 Dept. of State MSS., American Letters, Vol. IV. 
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the same year required an oath of office from every clerk and " other 
officer " in the Departments. Clerks were thus officers. In 1868 
Attorney-General Evarts, having the question presented to him by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, gave an opinion, following that of the 
Supreme Court, 26 that " clerks in the several executive departments 
were officers under the government of the United States." 27 In 
1896, in response to a request for an opinion by the Secretary of 
State, the Attorney-General expressed the opinion that all of the offi- 
cers of the State Department who were below the rank of the Assist- 
ant Secretaries were clerks in the meaning of the law. 28 Legally 
speaking, therefore, not only are clerks officers, but officers are clerks. 
The act creating the Department of Foreign Affairs required that 
the Secretary and each of his subordinates should, before entering 
upon his duties, take an oath " well and faithfully to execute the 
trust committed to him." This was modified subsequently by the 
act of March 3, 1791, to require every clerk and " other officer " who 
had been appointed in any of the Departments and who had not 
already done so, as well as all who should subsequently be appointed, 
to take an oath or affirmation before a Justice of the Supreme Court, 
or a judge of a United States district court, to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as well as to faithfully perform the duties 
intrusted to him. No regular form of oath was prescribed, but the 
wording usually ran: " I, A. B., do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will support the Constitution of the United States and well and 

faithfully execute the trust confided to me as ." 

Later a new form came into use, the first one of which is found in 
1807: 

I John Graham clerk in the Department of State do solemnly swear 
that I will well and faithfully execute the trust reposed in me according 
to the best of my skill and Judgement, and particularly that I will make 
no copies of, or extracts from, any Books or Papers belonging to the said 
office; but such as I shall be directed or authorized by the Secretary to 
make nor will I disclose the secrets of the office — I do further swear that 
I will support the Constitution of the United States and serve them in the 

26 6 Wall., 393. 

27 12 Op., 521. 
2« 15 Op., 3. 
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office which I now hold, under their authority with fidelity and honor, 
according to the best of my skill and understanding. 

John Graham 
Sworn this 25th July 1807 
before 
"William Thornton 29 

This form of oath was probably put into effect because there had 
been in 1800 disclosures of official secrets by two clerks in the office 
of the Auditor of the Treasury Department, 30 but it does not seem to 
have remained in use for a long time, the simpler form of an oath of 
allegiance and to perform faithfully the duties of office being re- 
turned to. 

The organic act of the Department of State required that the 
Secretary should provide a Department seal, the President approving 
the design. The War Department found ready for its use the old 
seal of the Board of War and Ordnance and the Treasury Depart- 
ment the seal of the Board of Treasury, but the Department of 
Foreign Affairs had had no seal, so there was no guide for the new 
Department to follow. 

Jefferson had served in 1776 on the first committee chosen by 
Congress to prepare the design for the arms of the United States ; but 
the device submitted was rejected. He was not, therefore, wholly 
inexperienced on the subject of official seals ; but he does not appear 
to have made any attempt to make an original one for his Depart- 
ment, and simply chose the arms of the United States. In the inner 
surrounding circle is the legend: "Department of State United 
States of America." No record of the precise time of the adoption 
of the seal is found, but the device has remained without any further 
change than has arisen from several new seals being cut. 

The Department was the medium through which correspondence 
with the National Government and the several State governments was 
conducted. How the communications from the States to Congress 
were to be transmitted was the subject of the following letter from 
Jefferson to Washington (April 1, 1790) : 

2 9 Dept. of State MSS., Bureau of Appointments. 

so They were Anthony Campbell and William P. Gardner. See American His- 
torical Review, Vol. Ill, p. 282. 
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Th. Jefferson has the honor to inform the President that Mr Madison 
has just delivered to him the result of his reflections on the question How 
shall communications from the several states to Congress through the 
channel of the President be made? 

He thinks that in no case would it be proper to go by way of letter 
from the Secretary of state: that they should be delivered to the houses 
either by the Secretary of state in person or by Mr Leir, he supposes a 
useful division of the office might be made between these two, by employ- 
ing the one where a matter of fact alone is to be communicated, or a paper 
delivered in the ordinary course of things and where nothing is required 
by the President ; and using the agency of the other where the President 
chuses to recommend any measure to the legislature and to attract their 
attention to it. 

The President will be pleased to order in this what he thinks best. T. 
Jefferson supposes that whatever may be done for the present, the final 
arrangement of business should be considered as open to alteration here- 
after. The government is as yet so young, that cases enough have not 
occurred to enable a division of them into classes, and the distribution of 
these classes to the persons whose agency would be the properest. 

He sends some letters for the President's perusal, praying him to alter 
freely anything in them which he thinks may need it. 31 

Under the Confederation the President of Congress always trans- 
mitted acts of Congress to the executives of the States, but the Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs was commonly the medium of correspondence 
with the governors. 32 The Department of Foreign Affairs took the 
duty of sending the acts and of other correspondence under the new 
Government. 

Jay wrote to the governors of New York and Massachusetts Sep- 
tember 4, 1789 : 

In pursuance of the Orders of the President of the United States, I 
have the honor of transmitting to your Excellency herewith enclosed, a 
copy of an Act of Congress of the 6th June 1788 and of a concurrent 
Eesolution of the Senate and House of Representatives (passed by the 
latter on the 10th and concurred in by the former on the 19th August 
last) . In pursuance of a request contained in this Eesolution, the Presi- 
dent has been pleased to appoint Andrew Ellicott to compleat the survey 
therein mentioned ; who will begin that work on the tenth day of October 
next ; and am directed to give your Excellency this information in order 

that the State of may if they think proper, have persons attending 

at the time. 33 

3i Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 21; also Jefferson's Writings (Ford), 
V, 150. 

32 Writings of Madison (Hunt), I, 291. 

33 Dept. of State MSS.. American Letters, Vol. IV. 
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The joint resolution directed the Geographer of the United States 
to ascertain the boundary line between the United States and the 
States of New York and Massachusetts, agreeably to the deeds of 
cessions of those States. 

Jefferson continued the practice of Jay. 

(Circular) 
To the Governors of the. several States. 

New York, March 31 st 1790. 
Sib 

I have the honor to send you herein enclosed two copies, duly authenti- 
cated, of the act providing for the enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
United States ; also of the act to establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion; also of the act making appropriations for the support of Gov- 
ernment for the year 1790; and of being with sentiments of the most 
perfect respect &c. 

Thomas Jefferson. 34 

It was Jefferson's opinion, however, that some of the correspond- 
ence with the governors of the States might be carried on directly 
with the President, He wrote to the President November 6, 1791 : 

I have the honour to inclose you a draught of a letter to Governor 
Pinckney, and to observe that I suppose it to be proper that there should, 
on fit occasions, be a direct correspondence between the President of the 
U. S. and the governors of the states ; and that it will probably be grate- 
ful to them to receive from the President answers to the letters they 
address to him. The correspondence with them on ordinary business may 
still be kept up by the Secretary of State in his own name. 35 

There was no doubt, however, that the Secretary of State was to 
be the sole intermediary of correspondence with our agents abroad 
and the agents of foreign governments to the United States. The 
rule was laid down before Jefferson's appointment, when Washington 
declined direct correspondence with Moustier, the French minister. 

American representatives continued to serve abroad without in all 
cases receiving new commissions. Jefferson wrote to Washington 
February 4, 1792 : 

34 Dept. of State MSS., American Letters, Vol. IV. 

35 Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 20. 
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The laws and appointments of the antient Congress were as valid and 
permanent in their nature, as the laws of the new Congress, or appoint- 
ments of the new Executive; these laws & appointments in both cases 
deriving equally their source from the will of the Nation : and when a 
question arises, whether any particular law or appointment is still in 
force, we are to examine, not whether it was pronounced by the antient 
or present organ, but whether it has been at any time revoked by the 
authority of the Nation expressed by the organ competent at the time. 
The Nation by the act of their federal convention, established some new 
principles & some new organizations of the government. This was a 
valid declaration of their will, and ipso facto revoked some laws before 
passed, and discontinued some offices and officers before appointed. 
Whenever by this instrument, an old office was superseded by a new one, 
a new appointment became necessary; but where the new Constitution 
did not demolish an office, either expressly or virtually, nor the President 
remove the officer, both the office and the officer remained. This was the 
case of several ; in many of them indeed an excess of caution dictated the 
superaddition of a new appointment ; but where there was no such super- 
addition, as in the instance of Mr. Dumas, both the office and the officer 
still remained: for the will of the nation, validly pronounced by the 
proper organ of the day, had constituted him their agent, and that will 
has not through any of its successive organs revoked his appointment. 36 

The complete power of the Executive over the transaction of busi- 
ness pertaining to foreign countries is illustrated by — 

The opinion of the Secretary of State on the construction of the powers 
of the Senate with respect to their agency in appointing Ambassadors & c 
and fixing the grade. 

The Constitution having declared that the President " shall nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls," the President desires 
my opinion whether the Senate has a right to negative the grade he may 
think it expedient to use in a foreign mission, as well as the person to be 
appointed ? 

I think the Senate has no right to negative the grade. 

The Constitution has divided the powers of Government into three 
branches, Legislative, Executive and Judiciary, lodging each with a dis- 
tinct magistracy. The Legislative it has given completely to the Senate 
and House of Eepresentatives : It has declared that the Executive powers 
shall be vested in the President, submitting only special articles of it to a 
negative by the Senate: and it has vested the Judiciary power in the 
Courts of Justice, with certain exceptions also in favor of the Senate. 

The transaction of business with foreign nations is Executive alto- 
gether. It belongs then to the head of that department, except as to 

36 Washington Paper3, Record Book, Vol. 20. Writings of Jefferson (Ford), 
V, 438. 
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such portions of it as are specially submitted to the Senate. Exceptions 
are to be construed strictly. The Constitution itself indeed has taken 
care to circumscribe this one within very strict limits: for it gives the 
nomination of the foreign Agent to the President — the appointment to 
him and the Senate jointly; and the commissioning to the President. 
This analysis calls our attention to the strict import of each term. To 
nominate must be to propose; appointment seems to be the act of the will 
which constitutes or makes the Agent ; and the Commission is the public 
evidence of it. But there are still other Acts previous to those not 
specially enumerated in the Constitution; towit 1. the destination of a 
mission to the particular country where the public service calls for it: 
and, 2nd. the character, or grade to be employed in it. The natural order 
of all these is 1. destination. 2 nd . grade. 3 d nomination. 4 th appoint- 
ment. 5 th commission, if appointment does not comprehend the neigh- 
boring Acts of nomination or commission, (and the constitution says it 
shall not, by giving them exclusively to the President) still less can it 
pretend to comprehend those previous and more remote of destination and 
grade. The Constitution analyzing the three last, shews they do not 
comprehend the two first. The 4 th is the only one it submits to the 
Senate, shaping it into a right to say that "A. or B. is unfit to be 
appointed, but the grade fixed on is not the fit one to employ " or " our 
connections with the Country of his destination are not such as to call 
for any mission." The Senate is not supposed by the Constitution to be 
acquainted with the concerns of the Executive department. It was not 
intended that these should be communicated to them : nor can they there- 
fore be qualified to judge of the necessity which calls for a mission to any 
particular place or of the particular grade, more or less marked, which 
special and secret circumstances may call for. All this is left to the 
President. They are only to see that no unfit person be employed. 

It may be objected that the Senate may, by continual negatives on the 
person, do what amounts to a negative on the grade: and so indirectly 
defeat this right of the President. But this would be a breech of trust, 
an abuse of the power confided to the Senate, of which that body cannot 
be supposed capable. So the President has a power to convoke the 
legislature ; and the Senate might defeat that power by refusing to come. 
This equally amounts to a negative on the power of convoking. Yet 
nobody will say they possess such a negative, or would be capable of 
usurping it by such oblique means. If the Constitution had meant to 
give the Senate a negative on the grade or destination, as well as the 
person, it would have said so in direct terms, and not left it to be effected 
by a sidewind. It could never mean to give them the use of one power 
thro' the abuse of another. 

Th Jefferson" 
New York 
April 24 



1 1790 



37 Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 20. See also Writings of Jefferson 
(Ford), V, 161. 
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The arrangement of compensation for officers in the foreign service 
was left to the President, but the act of July 1, 1790, limited the 
whole amount to be expended to $40,000 per annum, and specified the 
maximum salaries. The President was authorized — 

To draw from the treasury of the United States, a sum not exceeding 
forty thousand dollars, annually, to be paid out of the moneys arising 
from the duties on imports and tonnage, for the support of such persons 
as he shall commission to serve the United States in foreign parts, and 
for the expense incident to the business in which they may be employed. 
Provided, That, exclusive of outfit, which shall, in no case, exceed the 
amount of one year's full salary to the minister plenipotentiary or charge 
des affaires, to whom the same may be allowed, the president shall not 
allow to any minister plenipotentiary a greater sum than at the rate of 
nine thousand dollars per annum, as a compensation for all his personal 
services, and other expenses; nor a greater sum for the same, than four 
thousand five hundred dollars per annum to a charge des affaires ; nor a 
greater sum for the same, than one thousand three hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum to the secretary of any minister plenipotentiary. And 
provided, also, That the president shall account, specifically, for all such 
expenditures of the said money as, in his judgment, may be made public, 
and also for the amount of such expenditures as he may think it advise- 
able not to specify, and cause a regular statement and account thereof 
to be laid before congiess annually, and also lodged in the proper office of 
the treasury department. 

Sect. 2. And he it further enacted, That this act shall continue and 
be in force for the space of two years thereafter and no longer. 

Jefferson submitted the following to the President : 

Observations & e respecting Diplomatic Matters, and the allowances made 

by Congress. 

The bill on the intercourse with foreign nations restrains the President 
from allowing to Ministers Plenipotentiary or to Charges des Affairs 
more than 9000 and 4500 dollars for their personal services and other 
expences. This definition of the objects for which the allowance is pro- 
vided, appearing vague, the Secretary of State thought it his duty to 
confer with the Gentlemen heretofore employed as Ministers in Europe, 
to obtain from them, in aid of his own information, an enumeration of 
the expences incident to these offices, and their opinion which of them 
would be included within the fixed salary, and which would be entitled 
to be charged separately. He therefore asked a conference with the Vice 
President, who was acquainted with the residences of London and the 
Hague, and the Chief-Justice who was acquainted with that of Madrid, 
which took place yesterday. 
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The Vice President, Chief Justice, & Secretary of State concurred in 
opinion that the Salaries named by the Act are much below those of the 
same grade at the Courts of Europe, and less than the public good requires 
they should be, consequently, that the expences not included within the 
definition of the law should be allowed as an additional charge. 

1. Couriers, gazetts, translating necessary papers, printing necessary 
papers, aids to poor Americans; all three agreed that these ought to be 
allowed as additional charges not included within the phrase " his per- 
sonal services, and other expences." — 

2. Postage, Stationary, Court-fees. — One of the Gentlemen being of 
opinion that the phrase " personal services & other expences," was meant 
to comprehend all the ordinary expences of the office, considered this 
second class of expences as ordinary, and therefore included in the fixed 
salary the 1" class before mentioned he had viewed as extraordinary. 
The other two Gentlemen were of opinion this 3 d class was also out of the 
definition, & might be allowed in addition to the salary — one of them 
particularly considered the phrase as meaning "personal services per- 
sonal expences," that is, expences for his personal accommodation, com- 
fort & maintenance. This 2 d class of expences is not within that de- 
scription. 

3. Ceremonies; such as diplomatic and public Dinners, Galas & 
illuminations. One Gentleman only was of opinion these might be 
allowed. 

The expences of the 1st class may probably amount to about 50 Dollars 
a year ; that of the 2 d to about four or five hundred dollars. Those of the 
3 d are so different at different Courts, & so indefinite in all of them that 
no general estimate can be proposed. 

The Secretary of State thought it his duty to lay this information 
before the President, supposing it might be satisfactory to himself; as 
well as to the Diplomatic Gentlemen, to leave nothing uncertain as to 
their allowances; & because too, a previous determination is in some 
degree necessary to the forming an estimate which may not exceed the 
whole sum appropriated. Several papers accompany this containing for- 
mer opinions on this subject. 

The Secretary of State has also consulted on the subject of the Morocco 
consulships, with Mr. Barclay, who furnished him with the note of which 
a copy accompanies this. Considering all circumstances M r Barclay is of 
opinion we had better have only one consul there ; and that he should be 
the one now residing at Morocco, because, as Secretary to the Emperor, 
he sees him every day & possesses his ear. He is of opinion 600 Dollars 
a year might suffice for him ; & that it should be proposed to him, not as 
a salary, but as a sum in gross intended to cover his expenses, & to save 
the trouble of keeping accounts ; that this Consul should be authorised to 
appoint Agents in the Seaports, who would be sufficiently paid by the 
consignments of vessels. He thinks the Consul at Morocco would most 
conveniently receive his allowance through the channel of our Charge" 
at Madrid, on whom also this consulate had better be made dependent for 
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instructions, information & correspondence, because of the daily inter- 
course between Morocco and Cadiz. 

The Secretary of State, on a view of M r Barclay's Note, very much 
doubts the sufficiency of the sum of 600 Dollars; he supposes a little 
money there may save a great deal ; but he is unable to propose any specific 
augmentation till a view of the whole diplomatic Establishment and its 
expences, may furnish better grounds for it. 

Th: Jefferson 
17th July, 1790. 38 



In 1792 (November 5) Jefferson made a report on the subject of 
expenditures as follows: 

Estimate of the fund of 40,000 Dol. for foreign intercourse, and its application 

D D 

1790 July 1. to 1791 July 1. a year's appropriation 40,000 

1791 July 1, to 1792 July 1 do 40,000 

1792 July 1, to 1793 Mar. 3 being 8^ months 27,000 

— 107,000 

1790. July 1. to 1791. July 1, actual expenses incurred 21,054 

1791. July 1. to 1792 July 1. do 43,431 .09 

1792. July 1. to 1793. Mar. 3. the probable expenses may be abt. 26,300 
Surplus unexpended will be about 16,214.91 

107,000 

He estimated the ordinary expenses of the different grades of 
diplomatic missions as follows (dated November 5, 1792) : 

Estimate of the ordinary expence of the different diplomatic grades, annually. 
A Minister Plenipotentiary 

D 

Outfit \ of 9,000 1285.71 

Salary 9000 . 

Secretary 1350 . 

Extras 350 . 

Return \ of 2250 321 .42 

12307.13 
38 Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 20. 
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A Resident 

D 

Outfit \ of 4500 642.85 

Salary 4500. 

Extras 350 . 

Return \ of 1125 160.71 

5653.56 

Agent 

D 

Salary 1300 

Extras 350 



1650 



Medals to foreign ministers, suppose 5. to be kept 
here & to be changed once in 7. years will be about 
654.6 annually 



To support the present establishment would require 

D 

for Paris, Minister Plenipoty 12,307 13 

London do 12,307.13 

Madrid Resident .' 5,653.56 

Lisbon do 5,653 . 56 

Hague do 5,653 . 56 

Medals to foreign ministers 654 . 6 



42,229.54 



A reduction of the establishment, to bring it within 

D 

the limits of 40,000. 

for Paris, a Minister Plenipty 12,307 13 

London do 12,307.13 

Madrid, a Resident 5,653 . 56 

Lisbon, do 5,653.56 

Hague, an agent 1,650 . 

Medals to for. ministers 654 . 6 

Surplus 1,774.02 



40,000. 
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He also made the following: 
Estimate of Demands on the Foreign Fund from July 1st, 1790, to March 4, 1793. 



France Salary 

Secretary of charge des affaires during his ab- 
sence in Holland. — Suppose 4 months ab' 

His expenses on that journey ab' 

Gazettes, postage & other extras ab* 

Outfit to Minister Plenipo 

England. Special Agent, viz : 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris from 1790, Mar. 34 to 

Sept. 24 

Minister-Plenipo: his outfit 

His salary, suppose from March 1st, 1793 

Extras 

His Secretary, suppose from March 1st, 1793 

Spain. Charge des affaires: 

His salary 

Extras 

Additional Commissioner, his traveling and tav- 
ern expenses. Conjecture 

Portugal. Minister Resident: 

His outfit 

Salary from Feb? 31st to July 1st 

Extras 

Hague. Agent: his salary 

Extras 

Minister Resident: his outfit. 

Salary, suppose from March 1st, 1793 

Extras 

Col" Humphrey's Agency from Aug' 11, 1790 to 

Feb*. 31, 1791, a 3350 Dol ! p' Ann 

Extras 

Foreign Ministers taking leave. Medals. 

Luzerne about 1063.5 

Von Berkel 697. 

Du Moustier 555.5 



Total . 



The Foreign Fund a 40,000 Dolls p. ann. from 

July 1st. 1791 to Mar. 4, 1793 

Balance will remain to guard against contingencies. 



1790-1. 



4,500 

243 
675 
350 



3,000 



4,500 
350 



4,500 
1,635 

126 
1,300 

100 



1187.5 
185. 



2,315 



33,956.5 



1791-3. 



6,000 

1,350 

350 
9,000 



9,000 
3,000 

80 
450 

4,500 
350 

1,500 



4.500 
350 

1,300 
100 

4,500 

1,500 
80 



47,910 



1793-3. 

8 months. 



6,000 
900 
340 



6,000 
240 
900 

3,000 
340 



3,000 

340 

866 

66 

3,000 
340 



34,932 



96,798.5 



106,666f 
39 9,868.1 



This question is further elucidated by the following (dated April 
18, 1793): 

3' Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 21. 
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The Secretary of State thinking it his duty to communicate to the 
President his proceedings of the present year for transferring to Europe 
the annual fund of 40,000 Dollars appropriated to the department of 
State (a report whereof was unnecessary the two former years, as monies 
already in the hands of our bankers in Europe were put under his orders) 

Reports 
That in consequence of the President's order of Mar. 23. he received 
from the Secretary of the Treasury Mar. 31. a warrant on the Treasury 
for 39,500 Dollars: that it being necessary to purchase private bills of 
exchange to transfer the money to Europe, he consulted with persons 
acquainted with that business, who advised him not to let it be known 
that he was to purchase bills at all, as it would raise the exchange, and to 
defer the purchase a few days till the British packet should be gone, on 
which went bills generally sunk some few percent. He therefore deferred 
the purchase, or giving any orders for it till Apr. 10, when he engaged 
Mr. Vaughan (whose line of business enabled him to do it without sus- 
picion) to make the purchase for him: he then delivered the warrant to 
the Treasurer, & received a credit at the Bank of the U. S. for 39,500 D. 
whereon he had an account opened between " The Department of State 
& the Bank of the U S." That Mr. Vaughan procured for him the next 
day the following bills. . 

fSterl Doll 

Willing, Morris & Swanwiek on John & Francis Baring & 

Co. London 3000- for 13,000 

Walter Stewart on Joseph Birch — mercht Liverpool 400-0 = 1,733 . 33 

Robert Gilmer & Co. on James Strachan & James Mac- 

£ 

kenzie, London, indorsed by Mordecai Lewis 2001 

150 1 600-0 = 2,600 

250J 

4000-0 = 17,333.33 

averaging 4 s -7 ^& d the dollar, or about 2% per cent above par, which 
added to the 1. per cent loss heretofore always sustained on the govern- 
ment bills (which allowed but 99 florins, instead of 100 do. for every 40. 
dollars) will render the fund somewhat larger this year than heretofore: 
that these bills being drawn on London (for none could be got on Amster- 
dam but to considerable loss, added to the risk of the present possible 
situation of that place) he had them made payable to Mr. Pinckney, and 
inclosed them to him by Capt. Cutting, in the letter of Apr. 12 now 
communicated to the President, and at the same time wrote the letter of 
the same date to our bankers at Amsterdam & to Col Humphreys, now 
also communicated to the President, which will place under his view the 
footing on which this business is put, and which is still subject to any 
change he may think proper to direct, as neither the letters nor bills are 
yet gone. 
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The Secretary of &tate proposes hereafter to remit in the course of 
each quarter, 10,000 D. for the ensuing quarter, as that will enable him 
to take advantage of the times when exchange is low. He proposes to 
direct at this time a further purchase of 12,166.66 D. (which with the 
500 D. formerly obtained & 17,333.33 now remitted* will make 30,000 D 
of this year's fund) at long sight, which circumstance with the present 
low rate of exchange will enable him to remit it to advantage. 

He has only further to add that he delivered to Mr. Vaughan orders 
on the bank of the U S. in favor of the persons themselves from whom the 
bills were purchased for their respective sums. 

This act of 1790 was continued in force in subsequent years, with 
additional appropriations for specific purposes of foreign intercourse, 
and the act of May 1, 1810, included consuls to Algiers and other 
states on the coast of Barbary, the salary being limited to $4,000 for 
the consul at Algiers and $2,000 for those at other states on the Bar- 
bary coast; but they were to have no payments whatever for outfits. 
By this act, also, the President was authorized to make foreign 
appointments during the recess of the Senate, to " be submitted to the 
Senate at the next session thereafter, for their advice and consent." 

Other consuls were not, at this time, in receipt of regular salaries, 
their payment coming from the fees of office which they were allowed 
to collect. 

It was the practice of the Secretary of State to make recommenda- 
tions to the President for consular appointments. The applicants 
were not many and were usually from merchants resident in the 
ports. February 23, 1791, in sending a list of applicants', Jefferson 
recommended that a vice-consul be nominated in this form : 

John Culnan, citizen of the IT. S. late of its armies, and now a mer- 
chant at Teneriffe, to be vice consul of the U. S. for the Canary Islands. 

For a consul : 

James Yard, of Pennsylvania, to be Consul for the U. S. in the Island 
of Santa Cruz, and such other parts within the allegiance of his Danish 
Majesty as shall be nearer thereto than to the residence of any other 
Consul, or Vice Consul of the U. S. within the same allegiance. 40 

Gaillard Hunt. 

[The next section will be Sometime and Occasional Duties of the 
Department of State.] 

40 Washington Papers, Record Book, Vol. 20. 



